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Anthon’s Classical Dhiction . 1 
such work been a great 1es1del 
atum, 111; Lempriere’s defecti 
its author wanted learning, indus 
try, patience, discrimination, judg 
ment, .; good as a ploneel 
Da Ponte’s New-York edition of 
112; Dymock’s Bibliotheca Clas 
sica and edition of Cesar, 7/.; An 
thon’s edition of Le mpriere an 1m 
provement, id.; his Classical Di: 
tionary too ponderous for a school 
manual, not learned enough fo1 
mature scholars, 7/.; several omis- 
sions in it, 113; author charged 
with plagiarism, 115; the ques- 
tion considered, i#.; ancient geo 
graphy, 116; different titles under 
this head particularly examined, 
116, 120; biography, 120; differ- 
ent titles under this head examin 
ed, 120, 129; mythology and re 
gion examined, 129, 142 





Anglo-Eastern Empire, 199; India an 


interesting country, 7.; Sir Wi 
liam Jones, the orientalist, 24.; in 
fluence exerted by the East on the 
West, id.; antiquity of Hindoo « 
vilization, 200; proofs of it consi 
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dered, i4.; distinction of castes 
prevailed in the time of Alexander 
the Great, 201; exclusive, sanc- 
tioned by religion, maintained by 
law, #%.; Indian literature and ar- 
chitecture,—temples, 202—3 ; tem- 
ples of Elephanta and Salsette 
described, 203; those of the Ghaut 
Mountains, 204; pyramidal tem- 
ples, ruins of Mavalipuram, in- 
scribed pillars and temples, 205, 
206; art of writing common in In 
dia, #.; the Sanscrit, when a liv 

ing tongue uncertain, i4.; the Ve- 
das, contain the principles of Hin- 
religion, laws and institutions, 
copy of in the British Muse- 
um, very ancient, i.; history of 
the Sanscrit language considered, 
207: the Hindoos a commercial 
] le, 208; articles of commerce, 
spi pearls, precious stones, rice, 
ib.; India very populous and rich, 
209; connection between Singha 
lese and Hindoo civilization, 211 

rock temples, 2.; one near Duns- 
balou described, w#.; quarrels of 
trahmans, 211; 
their consequences, w.; religion, 
the chief element of Hindoo civili 
zation, 212; discovery of the pas- 





Buddhists and 








a around the Cape of Good his energy and perseverance, 7.; 
Hope, 213; its di trous efile roads, navigation of rivers, rail- 
upon India, 2.; conquest of India roads, 7; commercial conven- 
Lord Clive : | characte! tions and their effects, 450; spirit 
214; Dupleix, his de of speculation, periodical in its at- 

i f establishing a Gallo-lr in tacks, epidemic in its character, 
217; his schemes and their ib.; sources of national greatness, 

2lo; alliance of the Eng b.; ascendancy of the money pow- 
Hindoos, 7.; the hatred er, 451; South-Carolina, an agri- 


ultural State, 7d.; diminished va- 





Europeans towards each ( 

its results, 218, 219; lue of agricultural productions, id.; 
{ Clive, 219, 221; r resources of the State and means 
England, 221; his rece} of developing them, 7.; staples of 
222; ord ck again, the State, 452; injurious results of 
possession of his govern- raising crops only for market, i.; 
und recaptures Calcutta, 222; impoverishment of the soil and 
and captures th rench emigration, 7@#.; fluctuations in 
vent of Chande1 re, 223; crops and prices, 453; rice intro- 
iracy of Jugget Seit and duced into the State in 1693,—in- 
Meir Jaffier to assassinate the Na- go in 1742,—cotton in 1798,— 
224; battle of Plassey and quantity of each raised in South- 
fthe Na ; elevation Carolina in particular, and the 
to the throne—Ochi Southern States generally, and the 
tious t y with, 225; amount of land occupied for the 
( share of t poils of the purpose, 453, 455; advantages of 
i ; in- an agricultural survey of the State 
of Jaffie: 1 condi considered, 455, 456; Mr. Ruffin, 
country, 226; Clive his appointment as surveyor and 
| Governor of Bengal, 227 his accomplishments, t/.; agricul- 
French capture St. Davids tural schools, their importance in- 
| invest Madras, but compelled sisted on, 457-8-9 ; Dr. Bachman, 
to retire, w#.; interference of the an eminent naturalist, his lecture, 
Dutch, who seize several English 160; State surveyor, and what 
and are defeated by Col ought to be his qualifications, w.; 
F ra,—Forde invests agricultural societies, journals and 
( ch capitulates, 7d.; papers, 461; agricultural schools, 
{ to England 162; what should be taught in 
229 a an Irish pee them, 463; common school sys 
conduct of Vansittart, his succes tem of South-Carolina examined, 
India ; Jaffier dethroned, and the establishment of an agri- 
and C 1 Ali made Nabob,—his cultural department recommend- 
ra and proceedings, 230, ed, 465, 466; Sir Humphrey Da- 
231; ¢ e returns to India, 232 vy’s opinion of the objects of the 

bles there, 7d.; resigns | agriculturist quoted, 467 
I I nh 233; as A an Notes for General Cuircula- 
i ide upon characte lion, 166; the writer’s judgment 
and administration, 234; their ef warped by prejudice, and his facts 
fect upon his health and peace of discolored by his imagination, 
min his acquittal, 235; commit 167; what was expected from his 
1.3; is compared with Bo- genius as an author and his sup- 
napart posed philanthropy, 7.; the disap- 
1 Survey of South-Caro pointment of the public, 7.; the 
149; Report of the Committee on, work pervaded by a captious spi- 
inquiry into the nature and be rit, 7.; occasional exhibitions of 
nefits of, 7.3 Agricultural Society peculiar powers of humor and gra- 
Charleston, State Agricul phic descriptions, 7#.; author re- 
tu Society, Columbia ; their ceived with too much parade and 
ects and effects, 2b.; Roper, servility on his arrival, 168; the 
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effects of this reception on his equally defective, 409; the Con- 
mind and opinions, 74.; probable st of the United States an 
motives of the author in writing instrument of very limited powers, 
this work, 171; the irritation pro- w.; a teature resulting from the 
duced by it and its prol able con ( flicting interests of the different 
sequences, 172; injurious influ ections of t country,—late ol 
ence of the habit of fictitious wri ument did not depend up- 
ting on the minds of its authors n the will of the majority of those 
ib.; disqualifies them from be l who tramed it, nor upon the will 
ing faithful narrators of facts, { the majority of the people taken 























cases in point cited, 173; Dicke collectively, but upon the will of 
description of charitable asylu two-thirds of the States, acting as 
and prisons worthy of remark, Ss f 411; in cuntroversies be 
sketches of cases of individual t n the North and South, North 
suffering, graphic and touching é interests preponderant, w.; 
i.; American newspaper pre tion f constitutional pow: 

his attack on it considered—con 1 y affirmed by the North and 
pared with the British newspay by the South tach 
press, 174, 175; slavery, his gi ment of Northern politicians to 
and unjust Opinions Ol the inst the principles ol liberal construc 

tion, and his ntat tion, and an extension of the pow 
176: his aftect ility ers of the Federal Government, 
humanity, 179; the mild disci] proper division of parties in 
line of Southern slavery f ral t United States into central and 
contrasted with the severity a nti-centré 112; origin { the 
cruelty of the British army, na terms Federalist and Anti-Fed« 

and manufactor ystems, 178 alist Anti-Centralists, out of 
179, 180; gene aracter of place, t me Centralists in place, 
work,—a caricature of Ame I 113; this truth exemplific n the 
manners, customs and insti of several of our Presi 
contains some truths, but, take t ; its influence upon the 
as a whole, is a tissue of misrepre relation of parties, 7.; the title of 
sentations, destitute of fairness National Republican assumed by 


honesty, fidelity, 181. the Republican party, the 


Brief ing the t vat t National Republicani 
‘ ter of FY G t ] sm ji ical, G al 
review of, 407. Ji 114 eeply imbued with 
I fCentralism evinced 
C. j lebrated Proclamation, 
D 10, 1832. against South-Car 
Constructions of the Constul t, 407 meaning of the term De: 
the press the rival of the ora y under his admil 
and the poet, 7/.; this truth exem t with Centr: ; hi 
plified in the history of our « t f pi nomenclature con 
stitution and government, 400 115, 416; Peter Parl 
thorship in the United Stat n J necting the Constitution 
the hands of Northern writers i to Chancellor Kent 
school books at the South c t the government st: 
quently not adapted to conve te 117; pted by Gen. Jack 
per instruction to the rising son maintained by Jud Sto 
ation, ~.; instances olf their v ry, 418; dangerous consequences 
of fitness stated ; noe nentary ol conside , an Lhe 
works founded on our peculiar tse futed, 419, 431 
cial relations, .; political treatise ( L ints iction to the study 
r ' , 


adapted to the maturer intell ( y Irving, 94; character of th 
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rk, i2.; civil law, how exhibit 
ed, i+.. of what it consists, i.; its 
tudy, per se, obsolete, ib.. the com- 
mon and statute law engrafted on 
b; works upon accessible 

ie English scholar, too profound 
f books, 95; Gibbon’s out- 
line of, its character, 7.; Savig- 
I history of, Domat’s Les 


s, Heineccius’ Elementa juris 
their character, 2).; not ea- 
btained in the Southern 

States,—an outline of, a desidera 


tum, 7.; Mr. Mazureau f Louisi- 


suitable person to prepare 





one, 74.; his eminent attainments 
common lawyer and civilian 
een written on the su 
of the civil law in England, 7.; 
the Germans accomplished civil- 
ii ): what the civil law er 
l iT re new law 
is consulta, ple cita, ed 


rum, responsa prudentiun 





é ined, 96, 97; codes of Gre 
ind Hermogenes—of T1 

( ius and Justinian, 97; corpus 

ju i of what it is compris 

ed the juris precepta, what 





they are, 74.; civillaw of contr: 
explains it length, 97, 106; 

tr yf trusts considered, 106, 107 
remarkable rules regulating 
nt enumerated, 107, 108 
beautiful regularity of the ci 
law, 108; its { t 


rights and obligatior 


ry t 





State of society, 
G H 

S 10; th Society, when « 
yal character of its C¢ 

first W k of the kind 
South of the Potomac, 7#.; Histo- 
rical Societies of the different 
States and the Charleston Library 
Society referred to, what the’ 
have contributed to the history of 
the country, 41; number of 


lumes published by them, 7.; 


influence in producing a spirit of 
inguiry among educated men, 7/.; 
fruits of these inquiries stated, id.: 
motto of the Georgia Historical 
43; Harris’ Memorials of 

already reviewed by 
Sparks, 2.; reasons as- 
it again. 7/.; 


Historical 


their 


pociety 
Oglethorpe 
Professo1 

igned for reviewing 
f what the Georgia 


Collections consist, #.; Sir R. 
Mountgomery, 43; his plan of set 
tling a colony, %#.; its failure, 7.; 
Percival and Oglethorpe’s scheme 
of acolony, 44; charter of it when 
obtained, tb.; obj cts of the settle- 
ment, 45, 46, 47; Oglethorpe’s en- 
thusiastic descriptions of the coun- 
try, 49; schemes of the founders 
defeated, 50, 51, 52; first arrival 
of settlers, when and where, 53; 
their negociations with theIndians, 
53, 54; Oglethorpe lays out Sa 
vannah, 54; arrival of the Saltz- 
burghers and settlement at Ebene- 
zer, 54, 55; Oglethorpe embarks 
for England with several Indian 
chiefs, 56; their ree eption there, 
ib.. Highland emigr: b.: 1 
settlement at Darien, w.; Og 
thorpe’s return to Georgia 
Rev. John and Charles We 
w,; Augusta settled, 3 difticul- 
ties between the colonists and the 
Spanish authorities of St. Augus- 
tine, 58; war threatened, troops 
sent out from England and Ogle 
thorpe placed at their head, 38; 
war declared and successfully pro- 
secuted, 59 ; Oglethorpe’s final re- 
turn to England, 60; 
the colony and a ¢ 
the principal settlements, 60, 61 
lorm of government revised and 


ints, 20.; thell 


with 
sley, 


ete! 
ie 


scription ol 


new plan, 62; reverses of the co- 
lonv described, 62.63: defects of 
the new government, 63, 64, 65; 


exclusion of negro lab from 
Georgia, 65 ; reasons of it explain 
ed, 65, 66; importation of Eng! 

and Welsh servants, 67: refract 

ry, 2.; corporeal punishn 
sorted to, 7. 
lony described, 69; petition for ne 
refused, 71; disturbance 


ents re- 


sufierings ot the co- 


groes 
created by the refusal, 72; prohi- 


bition relaxed through the instru 
mentality of Rev. George Whit- 
field, and a new and more rational 
ordering of society brought about 
72, is: proceedings in this matter 
detailed, 73; the Trustees surren- 
der their charter, 74; when, 
Georgia proclaimed a royal pr 
vince, 7. consequences of exclu 
ding slaves from the colony stated, 
74,75; happy results of the change 


in the government, 75; population, 


sperity of 
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i/.. further malversations consi- 
dered, 78, 79; friendly alliance 
between South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia, 79; assistance and aid ful 
nished by the former, 79, 80; rup- 
ture between them and causes sta- 
ted, 81, 83; brighter days of Geo: 
gia, 84; Judge Law’s and Doctor 
Stevens’ orations on its early his 
tory, and Mr. Spalding’s Sketch of 
the Life of Oglethory e, relerred to 
ib.; interesting anecdote respect 
ing William McIntosh, i. Dr 
Harris’ Life of Oglethorp ts 
character, 86; leading facts in tl 
life of Oglethorpe dwelt upon, 86, 
87; Dr. Johnson’s opinion of him, 
87; family history of Oglethorpe 
87, 88, 89. 90; his parliamentary 
abilities, 90; his philanthropy and 
its manifestations, 90, 91; his hi 
tory continued, 91, 92, 93 

stry Organ its application 
agriculture and physi 











science contributed little hither 
to the department of agriculture 
182; reasons assigned for this ay 
parent negli empiri m 


agriculture extensively p! 
agricultural societies, a go¢ 
omen, 183; agriculture pursued as 
a means Ol immediate gain, uv 
ruinous consequences 
application of science to agricul- 
ture, a source of intellectual ¢ tl 
fication and of increased pr 
Leibig, Johnstone and Da 
the object of their publicati 

isd the history ol these w 

w4.; their general char 

ome defects in Dana’s treatise 
pointed out, 185; Liebig pre-emi 
nent among chemists, i+.; his w 

a splendid monument of his saga 
city in certain respects, 1 W 





these are, w#.; of what 

treats, 186; the object of organi 
chemistry, what it is, whence 
plants receive the elements of their 
constitution—the question consi 
dered, 187, 193; inorganic el 
ments of plants—w! I 
193: essential to the development 
of every plant, 194; operations of 
nature for their supply, 
ol the rotation ol crops Vhat 
crops most, what 


ing, uv 





necessity Ol a chabnge ! 


( 


Cal 


our mode of agriculture insisted 
on, 195; inorganic bases of plants, 
necessity of supplying them, w.; 
articular plants require particu- 
ar bases, w#.; strength of the plant 
for supporting its foliage,—what 
it depends on, w.; alkaline bases, 
the subject considered, 195, 196; 
fermentation, eremacausis, putre- 
faction, animal chemistry-—these 
ly handled by Dr. Lei- 
ig, his facts well ascertained and 
his results well established, 196; 
Same more particularly consider- 
ed, 197, 198, 199 
s Dr., his Lecture before the 
Historical Society of Georgia, 537. 
, Lord Robert, Life of, 197 
houn, John C., Lafe of, 196: why 
published at this juncture, w.; rea 
ns insisted on, 497; character of 
his biographical sketch, 498; to 
what subjects confined, 499; his- 
tory of Mr. Calhoun before his 
entrance into Congress,—his pa- 
sducation, studies, i.; Dr 
ypinion of, 500, 501; 
when elected to Congress, 500; the 
Committee of Federal Relations— 
their report and the discussions 
thereon, 
casion, %.; his opposition to the 
embargo and non-importation acts, 
502: his efforts in behalf of the 
mercantile interest, 503, 504; opin- 
ions of, and remarkable speech on 
Free Trade and restrictions on 
commerce, 504-5-6; bill of for the 
repeal ot embargo and non-impo! 
tation acts passed by Congress 
507; his opposition to the bank 
project ol 1814-15, 74.; his connec- 
t with the tariff of 1816, 508; 
mistakes in relation to this sub- 
os il im- 


cts al 





his speech on this oc- 





ment bill reported by him 

ler what circumstances, 509, 
910: vetoed by Mr. Madison, 510; 
s views of the constitutional 
powers of Congress over this sub 
t « Lin bank bill re 

( him, as chairman of th 

mittee on currency, 511 

iractel his qualifications as 


an considered, 511, 512; 
1 int Cabinet a 
of War, 512; his administra 
{that department, 512-13-14 


s Secre 








Vill. 


nominated by Pennsylvania a can- 
idate for the Presidency, 514 
+} ¢ 


withdraws trom the canvass un- 

der what circumstances, 7/.; ¢ t 

Vi President by a large ma- 

rity, #.; Mr. Adams’ adminis- 

ion, w,; State OL parties ( 

m ol prominent it lividuals 

accession Mr. Calhoun’s 

yn upon the point of order as 

) 515: dis- 
ns that grew out of this « 

n, 515-16 tariff act 
IS28, 516: star t n | Mr 
{ ‘ I I | rt n this ‘ 

history ‘of thi measure 
»16-17-18-19 s of General 
la upon n his accessiol 
t Presidency, 519; of t Sou- 
States generally, 520: 
ermination of South-Carolina to 


S nullification the ri 
vhen first asserted, i/.; Mr 


La in 


, 


state 4; South-Carolina Ordi- 
nal of Nullification, when pass 
Force bill and Mr. C 


S opinions on the subjec 
i 





' 2] ( 
Re } hy: uy 

, Compr HS provi- 

Stat ion, whe 

a ervaliy cee 

a the guestion consi- 

921-92: th Constitution 

“eee eated by the people of 


ults of 
pact between vereign 
n that formes 
the States 


represented as States in that body, 


a COMm- 


States 





} 
it f V ( 


nstituted. 7/ 


ana the 


Constitution adopted by 


he States, acting as States, u 


t i 
th separat pacity, 7b.; the 
Union the result of this act of 
tion, 24,; ‘peo le of the Union, 

I e not to be found in th 
Constitution, reasons of this 
mi nm explained People of 
the United States’—what the ex- 
pression means, the word Sia 
f l State action manifest 
ery step taken n the forma- 


tion and adoption of the Federal 


Constitution, 523- State sover- 
eignty retained by each of the 
States, under the articles of the 
old confederation, 524; the pream 
ble to the Constitution explained 


and its history given, 524-5; gov 


— 


character of Mr 


‘ald ue ll Dr.. or 
work on Mesmerism, 473. 


Index. 


ernment called federal because it 
was the result of a compact, 525; 
empowered to exercise an agency 
only for the benefit of the States, 
ib.; can exercise no powers not 
delegated by the States, 7.; the 
exercise of such powers, null and 
opinions of ‘the Federal- 
ist,’ of Judge Tilghman, and Chief 
Justice Marshall, confirmatory of 
this position, quoted, 526-7; what 
a State does, when, in the exercise 
of her sovereignty, she annuls such 
a law, 527; State interposition on- 


ly justifiable when the Federal 
powers nol 


“7 FY j 
VOI, @.; 


government wsurps 
£ uted, ib.; difference between the 
abuse of a delegated and the as 
sumption of an undelegated pow- 
er, 22.; Federal Court has control 
over the former, not over the lat- 
ter, 74.; reflections on the course 
parsued by South-Carolina in re 
lation to the tariff law of 1828, 
528-9; concluding remarks on the 
Calhoun, 530-1. 

spondence between the Executives 

Virginia and New-York, relative 
to the demand of the former on the 
latter of the surrender of certain 
slave-stealers, 318 





Ky., his 


Louisvill : 


»>minal Law, Theorie des Lois cri- 
minell. S$, par Brissot de Warviiie, 
388 ; impulse given by his writings 


to the French Revolution, ib.; pre 
vious to that event, subject of cri 
minal jurisprudence had attracted 
much attention, 389; penal code 
of France characterised by cruelty 
and tyranny, ib.; prize offered for 
the best essay suggesting reforms 
in it, 390; improvements in our 
own criminal code suggested by 
the work of Brissot, ib.; compri 

hensive arrangement of the sul 

ject by Dr. Franklin, adopted by 
Brissot, 391; objects of punish- 
ment, prevention and reformation, 
not revenge, ib.; theory of the cri- 
minal code to be looked for only 
in the character of the people, 393; 
not so, in this country, but borrow- 
ed from the English law, ib.; pun- 
ishment by death—its justice con- 
sidered, 394; Anacharsis, his opin- 
ion on the wars of nations quoted, 


~ ey 


e 


n 


i} 


Inde ? 


and applied to the t i France iwed with authors 


minal law, ib.; Brissot M y literary merit falsely appreciated 


i 

ly an extension of t Sé } i n Enela 133 reasons assigned 
ria on the Same subject n’s lor tl I of things,.; the ca- 
right to give soci t rt of S Bulwer, Byron an 
take life, ib.; the doct: I D’] eli, cited in prool, stu 
dere w.; lrreconclal wit! ul ] inciples 1m peded 
maxim which forbids su », JID tion, 434; Dickens je 
ifman has not anghtt e aw { his fictions, 435 


his own life, he cann rre! t ney beneficial, i 
it to society, 10.: of t “ l \ predisposed 
} 


.- the 


swered, w.; futility of 1 ansv rably, 436; his ‘Sket 


ib.; Mosaic ordina ale evel Lift ( 


r ¢ 

by Christianity, i t M secret ol his l 

law, its probable int A : tis I 

idea of punishment pe y ce between ng 

inemicacy oI t l { iracters in his 

death as an exam] 398 l ed, 437-8; ‘Pickwi 

punishments in the Stat { Ala Pay] I r ¢ iracter, 435 

bama private, ib.; argu W 139; *O 
hose wh efend apiti I f t social am 

ment considered a! sv fie! { the! ne I 

399, 401; cases of Dr. Dodd ai 140) I ment of 

Colt cited on the 1estio! I parts the esper 

ample, 401-2; useful stat yn Nic Ni 

capital punishment 1n th ect of the work identi 

Henry VIII., 403; pract Oliver Twist,’ 441; ‘Ol 

lowing the Sta a ( s —the w c injure 

( ] the al W I piecemeal, De the 
ses, eXamined red his plan, 442; 

103-3; disregard of th m Ne of the finest cre 


men placed in prison prepara t author’s geniu 
leir trial, a matte! [ Se l I nes rouped tog 

consideratiol 105; strikine case 142-3 erest felt in the dens 

of a girl imprisoned on suspicion I t work on this s 

of a felony, cited at length, 405-6 At t 143; episode of the 

imprisonment of witness r quot 144-5 

minal cases—examples f é of this pi 


Ilh} 


ruelty mentione 106 f 146 





1X. 


ses the toe 
yon Coo; R J b. | his talents, 447 I 
y 6 t publi sts e s ‘ 
+ ( ul I the ide me 
WOrk, 11g t the su ct, 447-8 
id habits of A s— e they 
c i ments ae i Ex 
Story of fami es I Ar Lis 
ul of interest, 258: ex H , , 
ished by the author é n agi 
imitation 167 
Kens Clu s, his nove 13! DD S. ¢ people of, emigra 
gular opinion of Volt: Lote Georgia—when, 75 


w.; too many literary me for the Du Pre M 


{ 


wants of society. - th Duke antages of the institution 
Orleans’ views on the subject,432 rth, 533; under the « 


») 


~ 


ontrol o 


se 


er Female Academy 
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il et 
port of Southern 1} 534 
ehts Ste 142 ; Inda ar ther Poems, Thomas’, n 
tice PHO re wed 367: chat 
acterized by sweet grace and poet 
beauty, #0.; one of the first pre 
Day L BE j P tions of the Western Mus: 
S cl boo 368 ; motives which led to the put 
ition assigned by tl autl 
369; speculations on vanity, 370 
rent of many virtues, wv 
| (luintinan quoted, w.; soure I 
the author’s inspiration, what, 371 
Vi VJ ) ~ present age hostile to the poet 
iW spirit, 7b.; its poetical flux, how 
ib elect nr counted for, wv 4 | poets rare 
185 appear in clusters 373: grounds 
FF Vi . lownse s.r of approbation stated, 373-4; poe 
167 try by its constitution mimetic,374 
he greater poets tmitate nature 
the inferior, the greater, ib.; class 
G which this poem occupies, 375; its 
racter controlled by the spirit 
' e age, ib., ex ts rare abili 
1s read ciety ty, ib.; decline of the poetic spirit 
Is4 in England,376:; second rate char 
cte I poet 1] America, ib 
I t has be ished here 
376; complime! id to Bryant 
Halleck, Pe Willis, Simms 
G H . ( d Longfellov Thomas en 
} tled to take nk among these 
G G igh names, i ( pared wit 





om 
I itu f \ I 18 hem, ib.; his poem ‘Inda’ critica 
y examined,and particular exee 





G t Fi nees and defects pomted out,and 
| passages quoted, 377, 388 
G Ge Histor C ] y. B. ans, into the nature 
enefits of an agricultural 
y of South-Carolina, 449 


tH vy, 244; an « ellent mode] 
i asional ad urs 74) antl 
H Th VW D. D of the Masonic fraternity 
Ogleth e. SD: « te considered. ib secret societies 
work. 86 \ es l e feeli 2s wil which they are 
nt il t tion, « iewed by the community, 245 
earcen, al i ta tion to them stated and an 
red, w.; passages trom the ac 
s quoted, 245-6-7; ultra views 
H G ( the age on the subject of ass 
( r ns, 247 
H J } ‘ ] dD @,i4.. D., his introdu 








LI Ag l i ( em { n in ( 
et ogy, 182 \ in 
rt j 1 W. ¢ Le Sta s to th } 
~f [x42 109 C ib ’ \ 
ib 
! rn y ol 
0 249 en mace 
ib K Pe Vi 1< n . ' ) 
hor t \ 249, 252 
7] ib.; reasons as I \ Yo passe 1840 
e Diary unpopul l } i 
yw esponsible to! i 1 i es il 
re I nt! el ~ 1s 
ids rs, w.; a / ( Ss 
e t 3 237 / ( 19 
74 asa me ] ( 14 
ry Pl LA f 14 
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ube é comm ) 
sioners appoint y the Fren 
Academy, 1b.; the ( iciusion Cuvres de Massillon, Evigrer de Cler- 


I lomena wil lependent on ont, 18; Louis XIV., when born, 
influence of ination, ib ib.. name given him by the French 

Dr. Franklin, a { thi people, ib.; condition of France on 
ission, prev ed It per his accession to the throne, ib.; his 

1ing his duties as such by ill mind, manners and morals com- 

I th, ib.; all the essential facts mented on, 18,19; a sagacious mo- 
of mesmerism admitted by the narch. ib.; his control o1 the Galli- 


mmissioners, ib.; the influence can Church, ib.; freedom and elo- 
of this report, on tl whole, unfa quence of the French divines dur- 
ble to m 1erism, il nqui ing his reign, 20; character of the 

on the subj dormant I French pulpit during the dark ages, 


half a century, 7b.; inere 20, 21: Jean Baptiste Massillon, 
in the subject of late is birth, parentage and educatior 


superior min ted t 22: influence on his youthful ima- 

n to it, ib.; Dr. John] gination of a pair of be wutiful blue 

of London, a distir ed eyes, 23: contest in his heart be 

er of the | ilty RR tween the fair Maid of Provence 

C. H. Towns« f Eng 7 and the Virgin Mary, ib.; his re- 
n of the Es { moval to Sept Fond, i.; his resto- 

( indefat in 1 ration to the oratory, ib.; successive 
} ] rk sts which he filled as prolessor 
of the latter t Facts in Mes mentioned, ib.; his maiden effort, 
m, | examil at what age and on what occasion 

iy livision t ibject made, ib.; its influence on his fu- 
ara wol ire fame described, ib.; removed 

t to be 1 | to the metropolis, ib.; his Confer 

Dr. | tson and Dr. C ences Ecclesiast es in the Semi- 





I e, (Kentucky t nary of St. Magi their charac- 
173; va IS eX ent ter, .; passages from them quoted, 
smerism, by Dr. M. | f 24; Bossuet and Bourdaloue at the 

( mbus, (Mis riven at length height of their fame, when, in 1699, 


ns to be drawn he made his first ay 












isl s of public orator in the 
merate 192-3; ] ; strikes out an origina 

1 in } ing tl irse of preaching 
eep, 2g 1934 ib.. moral condition of the French 
nees 1 t fave e to metropolis, at the time, described, 
experiments stated, 494- 25-6-7; the principal aims of his 
res ( i in preaching stated, 27; the style and 
195: wl they a mode of his warfare in assailing 
) hR.B } n’s ¢ the scepticism and infidelity of the 
I | phren age described, ib.; his sermon on 
196: have int lee cisi Doubts in Religion,” its charac- 
» scienced, ib.; tl s of ib.; Massillon’s qualifications 
lr" nd, Cak | and ers as an orator—his person, voice, 


nting for the me phe tyle, manner, intellectual gifts 


:. not free from serious and welt upon, 28; compared with 
Iming ol t1ol LD President Edwards and Bishop 
Butler, ib.; his perfect knowledge 

f human nature and his sympa- 

N thy for it—the great characteristic 


of his eloquence, 29; other ele- 
ments of his power stated, 29, 30; 


N Nickleby, the Life az \ influence of his discourse on “the 
ntures of, 431 small number of the saved,” on 
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Index. xiii. 


Parisian morals, 30; his Advent 
Sermons referred to, ib.; boldness 
of his address to the king, 31; 
compliment paid to him by Louis 
on one of these occasions, ib.; the 


Sainte Chapelle at Paris descri- 


bed, ib.; Massillon’s funeral ora- 
tion on the death of the king, 31, 
32: striking exordium, 32; honor 
ed with the mitre, ib.; his discow 
ses known as the Petit Caréme 
their character, ib.; his labors as 
Bishop described, ib.; greatly be 





loved by the clergy and pe Le 
his diocese, 33: died, §& I is 
1743, of apoplexy, 34; his to 
bedewed with the tears of a hu 
dred thousand mourners, ib.; al 


fecting anecdote, related by D’Al 
embert, ib.; Massillon, as a preach 
er, characterized by originality of 
thought and depth of feeling, ib 
compared with Bossuet, Flechie1 
Saurin, Bourdaloue and Whittfie! 
35; the greatest orator of moder 
times, if Whitfield be excepted, ib 
one of the earliest friends of con 
stitutional liberty in France, ib 
the law superior to the monarch 
the people the creators of the king 
his sentiments on these subjects 
36; their influence on the mind of 
Louis and his courtiers slight, but 
responded to by a coming genera- 
tion, ib.; reflections on the French 
Revolution and the causes which 
led to it, 37-8; one hundred years 
elapsed since the death of Mass 
lon—propriety of paying a centen- 
nial tribute to his memory, 39 
Orion, by Mr. Richards, noticed, 261 
Oliver Twist, by Dickens, characte 
of the novel, 440. 


P 


Posthwmous Papers of the Pi 
Club, 439. 

Provyress of Civilization, | Gui 
General History of the, i 
ib.; important omission in 
noticed, viz. the influence of the 
American Revolution on the pro 
gress of civilization in Europe and 
elsewhere, ib.; progress of civili 
zation with what compared, 2; its 
sources traced from its commence- 
ment in Egypt, ib.; striking differ- 






the work 


ence between the civilization of 
ancient and modern times, ib.; 
consequences of this difference 
what, 3; the influence of Egypt on 
civilization earliest and most un- 
doubted, ib.; China, her knowledge 
of the arts confined to her own do- 
main, 4; littlhe known of India, 
Assyria or Persia, ib.; society first 
assumed its form and onward di- 
rection in Egypt, ib. history of 
Egypt veiled with mystery by the 
writers of antiquity, ib.; the veil 
rel ved by the labors ot learned 
moderns, ib.; a debt of gratitude 
due to the younger Champollion, 
to Wilkinson and Rossellini fox 
their researches into Egyptian an- 
tiquities, ib.; various useful disco- 
veries of the Egyptians in science 
and art enumerated, 5; what has 
been discovered of this people by 
the labors of Rossellini, 6; domes- 
mestic manners and customs of 
the Egyptians, ib.; description of 
onvivial party among them, by 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, ib.; remarka- 
ble for invention and genius, but 
without correct taste or extensive 
knowledge, 7; causes which ex- 
n forming the Grecian cha 
ter stated, 8,9; Sparta, specu- 
lations on its constitution, 9; causes 
of its downfall, ib.; opinion of Nie- 
buhr quoted on this subject, 10; 
character of government formed 
Solon for the Athenians, 10, 11: 
their superiority over all the other 
States of Greece in the elements 
of civilization, 11; causes of her 
decline assigned, ib.; constitution 
of the Roman republic, 12; less 
the result of design, than of acci- 
dent and the necessity of the times, 
ib.; its character and results, ib 
cradual progress ol liberty 13; 
strife of the different classes, ib.: 
plebeians and patricians, their 
haracteristic mental traits, ib.; 
Roman colonies, their privileges 
ib.. difference between those of 
Greece and Rome, ib.; Rome in- 
rior to Greece in the arts, 14: 
her roads, bridges, aqueducts and 
works of internal improvement, 
evidences of the originality and 
magnificence of her genius, ib.; 
results to literature from the ex- 








x Index. 
ension of the Roman empire, i suitable for the discussion of su 
ences of the wnia { a subject, ib.; objects of the si 
republic, ib.; introduction of ence, what they are, explained by 
( Shanity, 15; adapted to th Schlegel, 272; his views unsati 
I tion of the v 1 at the t factory, 1mperiect and erroneous 
ivilization must precede chris 273; Vico’s preferred, 274; humar 
Z ‘a pa ism, slight institutions regarded as evidencs 
yf it upon the affections of of the condition and progress of 
pl 16; effects of christiar society at any particular epoch 
n the progress of civilizat 275; nations—the law of advance- 
15, 16; influence of the conques ment and decline common alike t 
of the barbarian on religion, le all, 276; several important consid 
th rts, 17 erations overlooked by Vico, en 





merated, 277; a third theory of the 


R hilosophy of history introduce 


its detects pointed out, 1d 





Ki R. W. his Report on a Geo the systems of Vico and Montes 
nd Agricultural $ vy of quieu combined by Michelet, 281 
most without a rival as a writer 
his M ! on history, ib.; compared with 
ition of hi Gibbon and Niebuhr, i! the three 
ystems of Vico, Montesquieu an 


ns, ] Schlegel shadowed forth by the 








R F 
rly sus rds, Humanity—Nat Prov 
2; the true y, the 
on of the three ors 
S ine law ot nature it is 
according to Sch irs 
S , his Philoso t Histor historical fact, what it is, 285 
2 storv not to be studied as a curse of Cain a psychological phe- 
discon é vents nomenon, 286; the flood, reflec- 
iey S the hart of tions on, 287; man a social being 


1e moral, social and intellectual and civilization, not barbarism, 


advancement of mankind, 264 the natural state of man, 288-9 
what it is to study history phil the question considered, 289-90 
lly, and what is the ; lifierent ground taken, ib.; severa! 

it histor ( i i senumerated incapable of civ 

h of knowledge of late « zation, 290; case of the Hay 

claims « nt autl s specially considere 292 

1 its I nat y « f the human race, some fe 

265; the palm : 4 flections on the, ib.; seven conclu 


i 
Giambattista Vix 266: h I irawnh as form! 


» Scienza Nuova f t cience of } 











k 
red, ib Mic els € r period of hi 
iS writers on the Schlegel ethnographi 
i history enumerate period synehroni 
itions to this departmer! iS assigned by him for this 
french and German schools course insufficient, and better giv 
[aylor’s Natural History of en, 296-7; the political develop- 
S characte { the \ ment of modern times the most 
207 Parisian Sch it pl triking feature of civilization— 
lar in advance ol al \ whence it arises, 298: S« hlegel’s 
8; Herder and Schlegel three divisions of the philosophi- 
il} the only writers on the sul cal history of the world fanciful 
J 1 the Engl tongue, 1b.; and obscure, ib.; if the division be 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of History confined to three, what it should 
manv objections, ib.; what 301-2; the import of Jewis! 
are, 269; form of lectures un- history not properly understoo 

















S s of National W lh. 352: j 144,151; public sentiment in A 





Index. XV. 


302: two epochs as divisiona llacturing industry 1D.; the 
lines, preferred to three, 303: de ’ { water in the town of Lowel] 
velopment of humanity owing made ) do the work of a million 
solely to the constant strugele ; ol human beings, ib.; why the bal 
gainst external influences 305 ! f trade is in favor of the 
schemes of the ancient and m« North, i merchants; their influ 
ern epochs, how distinguishe é t poorer classes of soci 
306; civilization of antiquity « é 363 : t gricuiture of a coun 
mancipates humanit m tl t omach, merchants. its 


thraidom of matte 


iV : awyers, a‘ productive 
ization, from the tyranny of mat lass in the community, 364 : 





y, ; Same 
ib.; illustrated by the history of true ol physicans and clergymen 
the Reformation, 306-7: by the 364-5; influence of education and 
civil wars in France and ( y government on the wealth 
reer of the puritans in Englan prosperity of a country con 
308; principal influences whict lered, 366-7 
efiect and modify the a unces of S D 142: a State, what it is 


309, 312 Taylor’s definition extended, 
rot the race rule which applies to the pe 


humanity 
distinctive 








specially dwelt upon, 311; pri iniary obligations of individuals 
pal developments of human t ! lally applicable to States, ib 
and intellect which form the pr Ame an character abroad im 
gress of humanity, literature, reli | erly estimated, 143; causes of 
gion, politics, 314-15-16: @ thi improper appreciation, ib 
lessons inculcated by t | trine of repudiation in Missis 

of history, what t 317 pl, its history given at length. 


ision of Britain lu Ca his subject, what it ji 
303; State of the « ntrv at it 151: question of the moral obliga 
ime, 1b.; its present condi tion of the State to pay its bonds 











present ndition of the United nsidered, 1b.; State, in what res 
States c pared with the state of t nott be regarded as an agent 
the country on the landin th { the Union bank, ib.: right of 
pugrims, 1b.; progress of Bostor é isiature, to touch past con 
N. York ai Baltimore, 354—5-6 ts made with the State. consid 
vealth, in what it « ts. 355 ered, 152-3: certain propositions 
fences, food ses, f made for the payment of the States 
ing, roads, rail 1 UY 153: pronounced extreme 
ic vehicles and shippil s, ib.; amount of debts to 
lered, 356-7-8: coin of a cour I ided for by Alabama and 
ears but a small proportioi Mississippi, stated, 154: the pro 
ther property, 359: mons s providing for these debts 
no intrinsic, but only a representa rom the profits of the banks, and 
fi ‘ ? 


Value, 1b.; annual consumy] from taxation respectively consid 
tion of a nation amounts 1 n ered, 154-8; another plan of meet 


fi of its whole perty. 360 ; the difficulty propounded and 
€ wealth of a nation vast—how iscussed, 158, 166 
IS Kept up, ib.; agricultural in S is Lectures on Apostolical 
dustry to be fi considered. 361 Su ssion, one of the ablest works 
il of the United States ipa of theologica controversy of the 
oF sustaining 200,000,000 inha present century, 534; division of 
tants better than it sustains 17. i} the ! t, 535 
population of England and Wal: 
eighty years ago, what it was, il V 
annual agricultural production 
since increased to $200.000.000 ib Virg nad New-York Contrevery 
vhat is meant by a market, 362 #15; subject has excited a deep 
ond source of national wealt) nterest, and increases in impor 





XVI. Index. 


ase Stated, ib.; and the history of 
the prot eedings thereon, 319; re- 
fusal of the Governor of N. York 


' 
( 


to surrender the fel 
] 


ns, placed on 
the ground sf the law of nations, 
320; principles of international 
law not generally applicable be- 
tween the States, although sove- 
reign and independent, 321; the 
nstitution, the rule governing 
their relations to each other, il 
how their sovereignty is affected 
by the adoption of this rule, and 
on what occasions it may be ap- 
led to and exerted for the re 
of grievances, |b.; the law 
ations, what it is, 322; the 
States of the Union not nations, 
and the law of nations not appli 
cable to them, 323; steam power, 
he probable influence it will exert 
nternational law, considered, 
ib; summary of Governor Sew- 
ard’s propositions, 325 
at length, 325 36; course pre 
scribed by the New-York legisla- 
of fugitive 
slaves, also discussed, at length, 
338, 341; abolitionism not dead at 
the North, 341; New-York an ab 
olitionist State—her great func- 
tionaries abolitionists, 342; thie 
principle asserted by New-York 
at the very foundation of 


aiscussed, 


ture for the recovery 


strikes 


ortance as it advances, ib.; the 


rights to our slaves, ib.; her fun- 
damental axiom on the subject, ib.; 
the question with Governor Sew- 
ard one of power simply, not of 
right, ib.; open invitation by New- 
York to insurrection, rebellion, pri- 
vate assasination, poisoning and 
all other schemes of vengeance, 
344; the spirit of abolitionism in- 
defatigable, its plans, the instru- 
ments it employs for carrying out 
its designs, described, ib.; what 
ground ought to be taken by Vir- 
ginia under the circumstances, 346; 
serious and alarming consequences 
that will inevitably result from the 
present state of things, ib.; con- 
duct of Virginia thus far remark- 
ably temperate, forbearing and 
dignified, 348; should not appeal 
again to New-York, much less to 
the Federal government, but must 
rely on herself for the maintenance 
of her own rights, ib.; a conven- 
tion of the Southern States reeom- 
mended, 348; useless to rely on 
the sense of justice of our Northern 
sisters, 350; abolitionists as a party 
markad out by geographical lines, 
ib.; the people of those States who 
do not own slaves, the enemies of 
slavery—the people of those States 
where slavery prevails, the friends 
of the institution, ib.; the South 
adequate to its own protection, 351. 





